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In line with our efforts to 


offer a course in accountancy of the 
highest standard, we have formed an advisory 


staff for consultation purposes. Teachers sub- 
scribing for the course are at liberty, at all times, to submit 
questions and problems relating to accountancy. In other 
words, our aim is to offer a consultation service that, we 
believe, will prove of great benefit to teachers studying 
accounting. The men selected for this staff are specialists 
of recognized authority. The staff is composed of the fol- 
lowing men: 

Russell Alger Stevenson, A. B., M. A., Ph. D., 

Professor of Accounting, 


College of Engineering and Finance, 
University of Cincinnati. 


George’ Edward Bennett, A. B., LL. M., C. P. A., (N. Y.) 
Director of Accounting, 

School of Business Administration, 

Syracuse University. 


Alva L. Prickett, A. B., M. A., 
Professor of Accounting and Statistics, 
School of Commerce and Finance, 
Indiana University. 


FROM THE MORNING’S MAIL 
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“T want to thank you for the very 
clear way in which you explained 
to me the process of ‘kiting’ and 
‘overlapping.’ Sometimes we ‘lay- 
men’ are at a loss to see just how 
these things work out. 
The information about sealing the 
safety deposit box was experience 
‘right off the bat’ and, therefore, 
doubly interesting. Only one with 
actual experience can give informa- 
tion of this kind.” 
MarTIN BROCKMANN, 
Pana, Ill. 


“You will be interested to learn 
that I have just been appointed 
City Auditor for the City of Nor- 
walk. 


I feel I should not have had the 
courage to seek this appointment if 
it had not been for the knowledge 
gained from your course in account- 
ing. I wish to thank you for the 
service rendered and for the kindly 
interest you have taken in me.” 


GEORGE N. WILSON, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


For information with regard to the plan and scope of the course, 
the cost, and terms of subscription, write for Booklet EC and 


Application Blank. 


C. P. A. Department 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MISSOURI VALLEY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


TO MEET IN KANSAS CITY 
NOVEMBER 25-26 


The Missouri Valley commercial 
teachers will hold their annual meeting 
at the Coates House in Kansas City, 
November 25-26. E. E. Gard, Prin- 
cipal of the St. Joseph Business Uni- 
versity, is President of the Association. 
The following program has _ been 
announced : 

How Far is it Back to Normaley?— 


W. A. Robbins, Lincoln Business College, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Cost Accounting— 

J. W. Baker, South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Advanced Shorthand Leading to Court 
Reporting— 
H. B. Boyles, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Efficiency and Business Management— 

John M. Hill, Hill’s Business College, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Business Organization and Administration— 

. Wigent, Gregg Publishing Co., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Typewriting— 
. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kans. 

How to Sell by Letter— 

L.A. Wilson. 

The Demand for Commercial 
(How to Meet It)— 

H. 8. Miller, Wichita, Kans. 


Penmanship Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 


row— 
F. W. Tamblyn. 
Salesmanship— 
W. E. McClelland. 
paid Calculation— 


- Strong, High School, 
ans. 


Boyles Business College, 


Education 


Osawatomie, 


NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION . 


TO MEET IN BUFFALO 
NOVEMBER 21-23 


The commercial teachers will hold 
special section meetings on November 
22 and 23. H. I: Good, head of the 
Commercial Department of the Utica 
Free Academy, is President of the 
commercial section. The program 
follows: 


TuEspAy MornING 


Part-Time or Cooperative Commercial 
Training— 
8. B. Carkin, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Commercial Law Course in the High 
School— 


Carlos C. Alden, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Evening School Commercial Education— 
F. G. Nichols, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 
TuESDAY AFTERNOON 


Teachers I Would Like to Have — and 
Others— 

J. H. Kutscher, Spencerian School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Measuring Results in Commercial Educa- 
tion— 


Geo. Tilford, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
WN. 


Acquisition of Skill in Some Commercial 
Branches— 


Dr. John Forbes, Rochester Business Insti- 
tute, Rochester, N. Y 


WEDNESDAY MorNING 


Business English for All High School Pupils— 

Dudley H. Miles, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. 

English in Business— 

Alexander F. Osborne, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WORKING PAPERS 
WALTER MUCKLOW, C. P. A.* 


Working papers form one of the 
principal means by which is gauged 
the value of an accountant to his 
organization and to his clients. It 
is, therefore, to his personal advantage 
that they should meet all the require- 
ments made of them. 

They are*of inestimable. value to 
the firm to which an accountant 
belongs, for on them must depend 
largely the value of reports, and on 
them, usually, depends the ability 
to answer those questions which so 
frequently arise long after the rend- 
ering of a report and which relate to 
details disclosed in the working sheets 
alone 

As in most matters connected with 
accountancy, while certain principles 
must be observed, there are many 
variations in the manner of that 
observance and perhaps we cannot 
do better now than to describe one 
method in actual use, based on the 
experience of over a quarter of a 
century, and to discuss the principles 
in the course of our description. 

The subject falls naturally into 
three parts: 

(a) Form 
(b) Scope 


(c) Preservation 


A—The Form of Working Sheets 


In our office it is a fixed rule that 
all working sheets be of uniform size, 
viz., 814 x 14—or in multiple thereof. 

All sheets are punched so that 
they may be inserted in a ring binder, 
and each member of the staff is fur- 
nished with such a binder. 

The following styles of paper are 
provided by the office: 

Plain manilla for all rough man- 
uscript notes, and calculations 
Journal paper— 2 columns 
3 columns 
4 columns 
Columnar paper 7 columns 
10 columns 


Horizontal ruling for notes and 
memoranda 

Ledger ruling 

Charting papers of various rul- 
ings. 

We also have the columnar paper in 
double size (17 x 14), going up to 20 
columns, and if more are required 
they are usually obtained by insert- 
ing short leaves or by gumming an 
additional sheet on the right hand 
edge of the regular sheet. 

All styles are used on one side only, 
except certain columnar paper, some 
of which we have ruled on both 
sides, which is frequently convenient. 

All notes and calculations are 
made on one of the styles mentioned— 
no scraps or odd sized pieces are 
allowed. 

The result is that all working pa- 
pers can be securely fastened together 
and filed flat so as to occupy the min- 
imum space and enjoy the maximum 
of safety. 

If the sheets in any one case be- 
come voluminous we index them by 
‘“Makuron” tops or Smith’s Index 
Tags. 

The office also supplies slips 3” x 
5” of various colors, which are used 
for special markers and are pinned to 
a sheet to which it is desired to call 
special attention. 


B—The Scope of: Working Sheets 
, and Papers 


Their scope is as wide as is the 
scope of the audit—every memoran- 
dum and every calculation should be 
on these papers. _ 

It is our practice to keep a num- 
bered list of our clients, each new 
client receiving the number next 
above his predecessor. 

We also number each engagement 
from,each client. For example, if 
there be 671 clients already listed 
and Jones & Smith give us an engage- 
ment, they will be No. 672, a number 


" 


*Of the firm of Mucklow & Ford, Jacksonville, Fla., Certified Public Accountants, Mem- 


bers American Institute of Accountants. 
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they always retain. The file of their 
papers on the first engagement will be 
672-1 and on their second engage- 
ment 672-2, etc. Each member of 
the staff is provided with a good 
sized band numberer and stamps 
each sheet with this case number. 
This not only identifies the papers of 
each client, but, as so often happens, 
greatly facilitates the proper replace- 
ment of working papers when these, 
for several years, are brought out for 
comparison. 


Among the preliminaries to any 
audit there is usually the preparation 
of a plan of procedure which fre- 
quently consists of a list of examina- 
tions to be made or of Exhibits, 
Schedules, or analyses to be prepared. 
This list is written on a plain sheet, 
and the items are lettered consecu- 
tively A, B, C, etc. As the work 
proceeds the working sheets relating 
to each item are lettered correspond- 
ingly and numbered also, e. g., A-1, 
A-2, A-3. This forms an elastic 


method capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. 


Perhaps in the majority of audits» 
one of the first items is the trans- 
scribing of the Trial Balance to work- 
ing sheets. This we usually do on 
the 20-column paper, showing all 
ledger folios, or if from a loose leaf 
ledger, numbering the accounts con- 
secutively. The next two columns 
dre used for adjusting entries, three 
columns for classifying items, such 
as Accounts Receivable or Payable, 
the two extreme right hand columns 
being kept for Balance Sheet items 
and the two columns immediately 
left of them for Profit and Loss items. 

Frequently comparative Trial Bal- 
ances are required for successive 
periods, in which case we write the 
headings on columnar. paper and a 
short leaf is cut and inserted for each 
succeeding period. 

The horizontally ruled paper is 
used for such purposes as making 
notes on the Trial Balance, giving 
Ledger folio or number of each ac- 
count. 


All requisite adjusting entries are 
drafted on Journal paper, and ‘all 
schedules, etc., prepared on the paper 
suitable to the case. 

It is often advisable to have one or 
more sheets headed ‘Queries’ on 
which to note doubtful points which 
arise and which must be referred to 
an official for information, in which 
case, we say “Queries for Mr. M,”’ 
“Queries for Mr. N.” and so on. 

Another use of the manilla sheets 
is to put all long adding machine 
lists on them. Most adding machines 
will take 81% inch paper, and lists 
prepared on them are far easier to 
refer to and to file than the ordinary 
long machine slips. 


Preservation 


The working sheets can generally 
be used in the ring binder and in 
large cases a number of these binders 
may be required. 

When the examination is com- 
pleted, all data is in uniform style 
and is automatically indexed so as to 
facilitate the work of drawing the 
report, comments, etc. These are 
usually written on the manilla sheets 
and on its completion there is pre- 
pared an Index of the finished Report, 
which index we always show on a 
separate sheet. This work is then 
finally edited, approved and handed 
to the typists as the complete copy, 
all the working sheets being removed 
from the binder and fastened together 
with McGill fasteners. - 





The Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle 
West is to hold its next 
annual meeting in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., January 11-14. 
C. M. Yoder, Director of 
commercial work in the State 
Normal School at White- 
water, Wis., is chairman of 
the Committee on Commer- 
cial Education. 
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THE PLACE OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN A... 
COMPLETE PROGRAM OF SECONDARY pth 
EDUCATION 


by 


PAUL S. LOMAX* 


There is universal need among 
commercial teachers to keep con- 
stantly in mind the educational aim 
of commercial education as a part of 
a complete program of secondary 
education. In such a program seven 
chief objectives are to be fulfilled: 
(1) health education, (2) command 
of fundamental processes, (3) worthy 
home membership, (4) citizenship 
education, (5) worthy use of leisure, 
(6) building of ethical character, (7) 
vocational education.t These ob- 
jectives comprise a comprehensive 
plan of instruction which should 
prepare the young men and women 
of America to live a successful ‘‘com- 
plete life” in its physical, foundation 
training, domestic, social, moral and 


occupational relationships. 

The educational aim of commercial 
education fundamentally centers in 
the seventh objective of secondary 
education, namely, vocational edu- 
cation or the occupational relation- 


ship. It presupposes the accom- 
plishment of the second objective, a 
command of fundamental processes, 
for unless commercial education is 
built on such it is built on sand. It 
is assumed that elsewhere in the 
high school program proper provision 
is made for the accomplishment of 
the first, third, fourth and fifth ob- 
jectives. The sixth objective involves 
all high school courses, for the build- 
ing of ethical character is the soul of 
all instruction. In the commercial 


*Director of Business Education, Trenton, N. J. 


courses the great consideration is, 
“young men and women in employ- 
ment as members of a work-a-day 
world.”” Commercial teachers too 
frequently are inclined to regard 
commercial education as a “com- 
plete education” in itself. They fail 
to see that it has to do mainly with 
the occupational relationship; and 
that the general and other special 
high school courses are just as essen- 
tial in meeting the remaining six 
objectives. Vocational education 
(commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural) is an essential part, but not the 
whole, of a complete education; gen- 
eral or academic education is also an 
essential part, but not the whole, of 
a complete education. The two parts 
must be combined before complete 
education, or training in essential 
life relationships, is realized. 

To accomplish the educational aim 
of commercial education, as has been 
defined, courses must be provided to 
give two kinds of opportunities to 
boys and girls: (1) an opportunity 
to explore the occupational activities 
of the work-a-day world with refer- 
ence to the youth’s own interests, 
capacities and aptitudes, to the end 
that an intelligent occupational choice 
is made. It does not need to be a 
final choice, but it does need to be 
an intelligent one in keeping with the 
individual circumstances; (2) an op- 
portunity to receive definite prepara- 

(Concluded on page 26) 


Formerly Specialist in Commercial 


Subjects, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. Mr. Lomax has traveled exten- 
sively among commercial teachers during the past two years and has had an exceptional 


opportunity to observe the trend of commercial education. 


In a recent letter, he says: “One 


leading consideration is the fact that our commercial teachers need to keep constantly in 
mind the program of secondary education, as defined by its seven chief objectives, in which 
their line of work represents an essential part but not the whole means of providing boys 


and girls with a complete education. 
of educational endeavor.” 


Commercial teachers need better poise in the field 


tU. S. Bureau cf Education, Bulletin No. 35, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
IN BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


CLAUDE BURNS WIVEL* 


Junior High 


The high school curriculum in 
business subjects must today be 
classified under the Junior High 
School and the Senior High School. 
However, in those districts where the 
educational systems have not divided 
the work into Junior and Senior High 
Schools, the regular four years in 
business subjects should be the same 
as the last year or Freshman year 
in the Junior High School, plus the 
three years in the Senior High School. 
So far as business education is con- 
cerned with the Junior High School, 
the only wholly new problem is the 
selection of business subjects for the 
seventh and eighth grades, now known 
as the first and second years, re- 
spectively, of the Junior High School, 
together with the result this will later 


have upon the work in the Senior 
High School. 
Whether a Junior High is con- 


ducted or not, the seventh and 
eighth grades must contain some 
fundamentals in basic subjects of an 
all-a-round education. When the 
student is properly acquainted with 
history, geography, English, and 
arithmetic in these grades, little time 
is left for elective work other than in 
subjects not requiring any special 
preparation. Moreover, this state 
in our educational process is a time 
when the immaturity of the students, 
barring, of course, the genius who 
turns up ever so often, limits the 
work in business subjects to that 
which will enable students to “find” 
themselves; namely, to become in- 
terested in subjects which will hold 
their interest close enough to keep 
them in high school for the full four 
years. No efforts should be made in 
the seventh and eighth grades to 
develop trained experts or in any 
degree a specialist as is found in the 
senior class of a business department. 


Seventh Grade 


Typewriting can be satisfactorily 
taught to seventh grade students. 
The work appeals to many of the 
boys because of the mechanical nature 
of the work. The mere fact that a 
typewriter is a machine, to him a 
complicated mechanism, will main- 
tain the interest of boys who other- 
wise might spend their time, marking 
time. Many girls exhibit a greater 
interest in typewriting in the seventh 
grade than they would in any sub- 
sequent years of their education. A 
number of students take only one 
course in the business department 
during all of their school life and this 
opportunity in the seventh grade is 
often their only opportunity. Type- 
writing does not require any greater 
preparation than satisfactory work in 
the common subjects up to this year. 
Seventh grade students should not 
be allowed to take this subject, if, 
after the first month, they do not 
exhibit a well observable interest in 
their work. If they treat the type- 
writing period as a “‘filler’’ in their 
schedule, they should be dropped 
from the class. At this state of their 
education, students should be made 
to develop the proper attitude, other- 
wise their whole viewpoint toward 
business subjects in later years may 
be erroneously formed. 


Eighth Grade 


The eighth grade student in the 
business department should be per- 
mitted to elect bookkeeping, spelling, 
penmanship and typewriting. I have 
found by personal experience that 
many students of the eighth grade 
who elect bookkeeping do far better 
work than was formerly done by 
Freshmen and Sophomores in the 
bookkeeping classes. The bookkeep- 
ing class makes the eighth grade 
student feel that he is in a new 


*Head of Commercial Department, Nogales, Ariz., High School. 
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atmosphere, that he is working in 
things that belong to the Freshman 
and Sophomore, and he is made to 
feel that he is pursuing a subject 
which is of his own choice and which 
is giving him a chance to prepare for 
something real and definite in life. 
I have had students in the eighth 
grade bookkeeping class who have 
completed more work than was form- 
erly done by students during thei 
entire Freshman and Sophomore 
years. Unquestionably, bookkeeping 
is adapted to eighth grade students. 
As concrete proof of this contention, 
a boy from our department, while a 
Sophomore, went to the State Uni- 
versity last year and in competition 
with students from all classes, in 
high schools from all over the state, 
he took first place. His remark upon 
returning from the university was, 
“It was the easiest examination I 
ever had.”’ Incidentally, he was the 
only student in competition who 
finished the examination on time. 
But the main point is this, he started 
bookkeeping in the eighth grade and 
there received his fundamental train- 
ing. 

If the eighth grade teacher of 
arithmetic and the eighth grade 
teacher of bookkeeping correlate their 
work, the instruction received in 
arithmetic will sufficiently prepare 
the student for more certain success 
and more efficient work in bookkeep- 
ing. In fact, really efficient work 
cannot be done by an eighth grade 
student in the bookkeeping class 
unless there has been cooperation 
between the teacher of arithmetic 
and the teacher of bookkeeping. 

The American people try to speak 
the English language, make some 
attempt at writing it, and very sadly 
spell it. Few, if any, eighth grade 
students could elect a better course 
than one in spelling and penmanship. 
If their penmanship in the grades has 
enabled them to qualify as passable 
business penmen, then they should 
be urged to take a course where 
twenty-five words and their defini- 
tions are daily assigned. 





Status of Business Subjects 


No longer should .business courses 
be the “dumping ground” for “‘un- 
fits,” failures from other courses, or 
the preparation of those who, in a 
narrow sense, expect to become mere 
bookkeepers and stenographers. The 
business department must train stu- 
dents to live happier, freer, more 
contented and useful lives, and if in 
so doing, it requires them to be pro- 
ficient in a few clearly defined busi- 
ness subjects, we may properly under- 
stand a business course. To enable 
students to live these happier, freer, 
more contented and useful lives, the 
cultural, as well as the technical side 
of an education must be given special 
attention. 


The business course should prepare 
a student to be proficient enough to 
earn his living by the practical ap- 
plication of his knowledge in business 
subjects, whether it be as bookkeeper, 
stenographer, typist, operator of post- 
ing, billing or calculating machines, 
salesman, correspondent, or in any 
capacity requiring skill in these afore- 
said subjects. More than this, the 
business course should so equip a 
Senior with college entrance credits 
that he can pursue his work in college, 
if he prefers this to an immediate 
entrance into business. Many stu- 
dents in their Freshmen year take 
a business course because they, at 
that time, do not have funds for a 
college education. Subsequently, cir- 
cumstances make a college course a 
feasible plan for them. Should they 
be deprived of further pursuits in 
business subjects because their high 
school course was not so well rounded 
that it prepared them for college 
entrance as well as entrance into 
business? More cooperation between 
the universities and high schools, and 
especially on the part of Directors 
of business departments, will make 
the business course meet this two- 
fold demand, which it very inade- 
quately satisfies at the present time. 
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Freshman Year 


The subjects during the Freshman 
year should be the same whether a 
Junior High School is conducted or 
not. English, spelling and penman- 
ship, bookkeeping, and commercial 
arithmetic should be required of 
Freshmen pursuing a regular four- 
year course in the business depart- 
ment, with typewriting and Spanish 
electives. 

The English in this year should be 
taught by the regular English teacher 
and should be the course for all high 
school students. 

Commercial arithmetic should em- 
phasize int rest, commercial discount, 
percentage, discount, banking, in- 
surance, profit and loss problems, 
finding the cost of goods sold (now 
a requirement on income tax reports), 
pay-rolls, change memoranda, etc. 
It should teach these thoroughly and 
in addition any computations which 
are likely to be found in the town 
where the school is located. In a 
town doing a big commission busi- 
ness, account sales should be given 
especial attention, and so on depend- 
ing upon local conditions. 

The spelling, penmanship and book- 
keeping should cover the same ground 
as that offered for elective work to 
eighth grade students. Those who 
took these subjects in the eighth 
grade should, if possible, be assigned 
to a special section in order to con- 
tinue work as second year students. 


Sophomore Year 


Sophomores should be required to 

take English, commerce and industry, 
tapid calculation, and bookkeeping, 
with typewriting, Spanish and history 
electives. 
_ Sophomore English for the student 
in the business department means the 
same English as is given for all high 
school students. 

Commerce and Industry is a course 
sometimes called commercial geog- 
taphy, commerce, industry, etc. The 
texts should be supplemented by 
lectures using motion pictures film, 
lantern slides, talks by the students 
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upon systems and methods in various 
business establishments, trips to fac- 
tories and business houses, and by 
the use of special articles upon busi- 
ness topics. 


Students pursuing the bookkeeping 
course should be taught the use of 
adding machines, calculating ma- 
chines, billing machines, protecto- 
graphs, and the various mechanical 
appliances to be found in different 
business offices. 


The rapid calculation work should 
lay stress upon discount, interest, 
dividing by decimals, and vertical 
adding. Six columns, ten deep, 
should be added in one~ minute as 
the requirement to pass. I have had 
students average as low as forty-three 
seconds for such work. 


Junior Year 


Juniors should be required to take 
English, commercial law, history, 
shorthand, and _ typewriting, with 
salesmanship, advertising, and ac- 
counting as electives. 


The English should be the same as 
required of all high school students. 
The commercial law course should 
include trips to court to witness 
actual cases and a copious amount 
of examinations using hypothetical 
test questions. This, together with 
typewritten legal forms made up by 
the students, will give the law course 
the proper practical tinge. 

The theory of shorthand should be 
covered thoroughly during this year 
and students should be able to use 
the machine for transcription work 
at the beginning of their Senior year. 
Those who have not elected type- 
writing in previous years should be 
required to do extra work while 
Juniors in order to be advanced 
sufficiently before endeavoring to 
transcribe letters in their Senior year. 


Senior Year 


Seniors should be required to take 
Commercial English, economics, civ- 
ics, shorthand, and typewriting, with 
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salesmanship, advertising, account- 
ing, sociology and history as elec- 
tives. 

Commercial English variously cog- 
nomened as Correspondence, Business 
English, English for Business, and so 
forth, is a finishing touch in the use 
of our Mother Tongue. The ability 
to punctuate properly, spell correctly 
and write understandable business 
letters should be a prerequisite for 
graduation. An intimate knowledge 
of business correspondence should 
result from this course. The ability 
to make business summaries and 
reports should be attained by the 
Senior. This, along with the reading 
of a classic in class, two for outside 
reading and some practice in debating 
and public speaking, will help em- 
bellish the Senior’s English. 


An elementary knowledge of civics 
and economics, of the whys and 
wherefores of strikes, bonds, wage 
systems, the federal reserve system, 
income taxes, agitations, and of how 
we are supposed to govern and how 
we do govern ourselves should be 
obligatory for all Seniors in the busi- 
ness department. 

The ability to take dictation at 
one hundred ten to one hundred 
twenty-five words a minute and 
transcribe it properly should be 
required of those who anticipate 
graduation. Unless Seniors know 
how to spell correctly, how to use 
nouns and verbs, how to get down 
readable outlines, and intelligently 
transcribe them, they should be 
Seniors for another year. The busi- 
ness man judges the business depart- 
ment by the graduate’s ability to 
apply his knowledge of business 
subjects. Whether or not a student 
knows geometry, trigonometry, cal- 
culus, the binomial theorem, the 
theories of light, heat, and sound 
(which, of course, are all good things 
to know), the business man little 
cares. He must have and will judge 


a school by the amount of practical 
knowledge a student possesses of the 
business subjects and that knowledge 
must be of such a high caliber as to 
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remove all likelihood of failure on 
the part of a stenographer, book- 
keeper or typist sent out by the 
business department. A graduate of 
the business department must “‘know” 
his subjects, for, unlike many sub- 
jects in high school and college, he 
is to apply them at his daily task 
and his success or failure depends 
upon the adherence to a high grade 
of efficiency in all of the subjects 
required in the Senior year. 


Short and Special Courses 


No consideration has been given 
to the special course or the two year 
course formerly so prevalent in com- 
mercial courses in the high school. 
The two-year and one-year special 
courses are now beyond the ex 
perimental stage and have been 
found unsatisfactory. 

Of course, this does not mean that 
students from any department in the 
high school should be deprived of the 
right to elect any single subject for 
only one year in the business depart- 
ment. A student preparing for a 
career aS an engineer may very 
properly be entitled to a course in 
commercial law, correspondence of 
any other subject. Furthermore, 
graduates of a four-year high school 
of accepted standing may be per 
mitted to take post graduate work 
for one year and do credit to them- 
selves and the school, but even here, 
if they are to use bookkeeping or 
stenography as a means of livelihood 
according to the way classes are 
ordinarily conducted in high school, 
they can seldom attain standards, 
permitting recommendation for em- 
ployment, in less than two years. 

The four-year course of required 
work in business subjects has come 
to stay. It is not a fad or innovation 
likely to be discarded over night 
Students to qualify and then eff- 
ciently fulfill the duties of a book 
keeper, stenographer, typist, sales 
man, or machine operator, must have 
a more genéral background of edu 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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WHY A HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL SHOULD 
STUDY PHONOGRAPHY 


MISS A. HUNTER* 


HE reasons why a high school 

pupil should study phonography 

are many, and each is far reach- 
ing in its benefits. Let us consider 
the subject first in a general way, 
and then in detail. 

The child has been following a 
prescribed course for nine years—for 
I speak only of the high school pupil. 
It has seemed to him almost an end- 
less course. It is true, he has had 
visions, he has felt some satisfaction 
in his progress from grade to grade, 
from the grammar school to the high 
school, but it has been a process of an 
ever widening horizon, revealing new 
fields yet to be worked before a har- 
vest. He has seen no subject in its 
entirety. He is required to keep his 
eye on future rewards at a time when 
he is impatient to put his skill to the 
test—not with the idea that he has 
learned enough—but he would like 
to see what he can do with what he 
has. I might say that music would 
serve this need quite as well as would 
the study of phonography. As soon 
as the student of music learns to 
draw a beautiful melody from his 
violin, he knows that his study and 
practice are showing results, and he 
bends himself to the task. So with 
the study of phonography. As soon 
as the pupil has acquired the princi- 
ples, and can take his first easy letter 
and reproduce it correctly, he is sat- 
isfied that his efforts will bear fruit. 
The high school pupil should see the 
purpose of directed effort. 

Another benefit arising from the 
Study of phonography is that of 
concentration. I would say that 
this is the greatest benefit because it 
is far reaching. Many pupils in the 
high school do not know how to 
Study because they have not had 
training in how to concentrate. Per- 
haps in the preparation of his lessons, 


he has not allowed himself time 
enough for centering his attention, 
the book was closed too soon, and the 
lesson only half prepared. Why does 
a pupil in the dictation class write 
faster toward the close of his dictation 
than he does at the beginning? His 
powers of concentration are more 
alert. Why is a long dictation at a 
certain even rate of delivery of more 
value than a short dictation at a 
rapid rate of delivery? His concen- 
tration is sustained. A student can- 
not learn how to concentrate too 
early if he is to use his school days to 
the best advantage. A high school 
pupil should learn how to concentrate 
on his work done in the high school, 
and certainly, he should know how to 
concentrate before he undertakes his 
college course. 

Another benefit to the student of 
phonetics is his awakened sense of 
sound. He can hear better what is 
said to him, hear it more accurately, 
and he can hear it more quickly. 
To be specific, when a citation or 
excerpt, or an assignment is made by 
the teacher in other classes, to be 
written down in memorandum form 
by the pupils, a shorthand pupil 
never has to be told twice; he has 
heard it the first time, even though 
he was not at the time writing ~in 
shorthand. He hears and assimilates 
the ideas of another more readily. 

As the student goes into the study 
of phonography more deeply, he dis- 
covers that all the information he 
has is useful to him. A technical and 
understanding knowledge of many 
subjects is essential to his success; 
a knowledge of words and their deriva- 
tions is very helpful to him, in fact, 
he should become so sensitive in 
regard to words that a new word will 
stand out emblazoned on his mind 
until such time as he can look it up 


*A commercial teacher in the Ft. Worth, Tex., High School. j 
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and make it his own. I know of 
nothing that would stimulate a pupil 
more to become diligent in his studies 
than to be brought face to face with 
what he does not know, and has im- 
mediate need for. Every day is an 
examination day to him. He wants 
to know. The high school pupil needs 
this stimulus. He needs all the 
stimuli we can give him, beset as he 
is with ever changing film life, and 
disturbed as he is with his own and 
his neighbor’s jazz. 

Another benefit which must neces- 
sarily be impressed on the student of 
phonography very early in his study 
is that of thoroughness. It is neces- 
sary to explain to him that here is a 
subject which is composed of minute 
parts, like the parts of a complicated 
machine. These parts must one day 
be fitted into place, each part taking 
its place in a harmonious whole, and 
the machine when set in motion must 
work. The student of phonography 
must come very near to attaining 
perfection, or he will not be a success. 
There is no middle ground, the pupil 
is either a success, or a failure. Let 
us suppose that the English language 
is composed of one thousand words. 
Out of the one thousand words, the 
pupil has mastered the principles 
involved in the construction of only 
fifty per cent. of the words. It is not 
enough. He should know the prin- 
ciples involved in the construction of 
at least seventy-five per cent. of the 
words, or he has not acquired a work- 
ing basis for his training. A high 
school pupil of phonography should 
aim high; he should forget the idea 
of merely’ making his grade; he 
should undertake something, which 
from its inherent nature, requires 
assiduous attention. 


There is still another and more 
subtle benefit to be derived from the 
slow and painstaking processes of 
acquiring phonetics. It is, perhaps, 
the nucleus of the aim of all educa- 
tion—it is character forming. To 
become engrossed, to master any 
subject is indeed character forming. 
I would say a word here in regard to 


an incomplete study of phonography. 
Persons who are unacquainted with 
the subject at all are prone to dis- 
credit its merits on the ground that 
some person whom they know, having 
no more education than the law 
requires, and an imperfect knowledge 
of the subject, since he acquired it in 
an amazingly short time, is drawing 
a splendid salary. Such statements 
are almost without exception boast- 
ful, and for the most part untrue, or 
if true, will not be true long. On the 
other hand, this person may so absorb 
the routine of the particular business 
he is in that he may be retained, and 
his work as secretary become second- 
ary, if indeed, it is not taken over by 
someone else. Now when I say that 
the study of phonography is char- 
acter forming, I am speaking of the 
person who studies the subject until 
he has more than ordinary knowledge 
of it, and is in all respects a capable 
assistant. This person, then, will 
grow in his profession because he has 
studied enough to know that there 
is yet much more to be known, and 
he has a regard for the processes by 
which he has come to this realization. 
This is what John Dewey terms “a 
rationalizing or idealizing process.” 
He says, “A young man may enter a 


. profession thinking of it as a means 
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of support. But the work requires 
foresight and persistence; it broadens 
his interest; it developes his charac- 
ter.’’ Even the satisfaction or hap- 
piness resulting from the realization 
of tasks well done is of moral benefit. 
Bentham says of happiness that it is 
“the satisfaction, realization, or ful- 
fillment of some purpose and power 
of the agent.’’ So we see that both 
process and result tend to strengthen 
the moral life of a student who pur- 
sues a work to the end that it is a 
satisfaction to him, it wins his ap- 
proval. 


There is almost no subject today 
which can be considered thoroughly 
without looking at it from an econom- 
ic point of view. If we look back- 
ward, where in history did not our 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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' ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


(Continued from September number) 


Deferred Charges to Operations. That 
part of operating expenditures which is paid 
within a given period but is not properly a 
charge against the income of that period and, 
therefore, is deferred or postponed until a 
period following. 


Deferred Credit. That part of revenue 
which is received within a certain period, 
but is not properly a credit to the income for 
that period, and therefore is deferred or post- 
poned until a period following. 


Deferred Debit. That part of expendi- 
tures which is paid within a certain period, 
but is not properly a charge against that 
period and therefore is deferred or postponed 
until a period following. 


Deficiency Account. An account rela- 
tive to a statement of affairs, showing the 
causes for the prospective deficiency in the 
payments to the unsecured creditors of an 
insolvent concern. 


» 
Departmental Accounts. A system of 
accounts which covers the separate workings 
of the departments of any concern usually in 
relation to the profit or loss made by such 
departments. 


Depreciation. That inevitable lessening 
in value, which is inherent in any fixed asset, 
caused by wear and tear and gradual obsoles- 
cence. 


Depreciation Fund. Cash or other 
assets set aside to provide for depreciation of 
plant, property, etc. 


Depreciation Reserve. A part of the 
earnings set aside and carried as a credit to 
offset any deterioration of assets which has 
taken place or is likely to arise. 


Diminishing or Wasting Assets. Assets 
which diminish proportionately to the lapse 
of time or to their consumption as an element 
of production. 


Disbursements. Cash payments made 
during stated period, regardless of the pur- 
pose of the payment. 


Dividend Account. The _ controlling 
account in the general ledger of any corpor- 
ation to which is credited the amount of 
dividend on the day of declaration and to 
which are charged checks issued in payment 
thereof, either ‘‘en bloc’’ or as they may be 
presented for payment. 


Effective Interest Rate. The ratio of 
the amount earned to the actual amount of 
money invested, as distinguished from the 
nominal rate which is figured on the par 
value of the bond or other investment. 

Effective Rate. (See ‘‘Effective Interest 


’ 


Rate.’’) 
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Financial Statement. A Balance Sheet. 
Sometimes taken to include all other state- 
ments, such as a statement of affairs, a state- 
ment of income and expenditures, and a state- 
ment of profit and loss. 


Finished Product. The article of trade 
of a manufacturing concern which has been 
completed and is ready for sale. 


Fixed Assets. Such assets as are station- 
ary and. may be regarded to a certain extent 
as permanent, such as real estate, buildings, 
plant, machinery, etc. The term, ‘Fixed 
Assets’’ and ‘Fixed Capital” are frequently 
interchanged, but preference is given to the 
former term. 


Fixed Charges. Charges which remain 
comparatively unchanged during long periods * 
of time, such as interest on bonds, deben- 
tures, etc. 


Fixed Liabilities. The permanent or 
ultimate obligations as distinct from the 
current obligations (or tloating indebtedness) 
of a person, firm, or corporation. 


Floating Capital. Capital which is not 
in a fixed or permanent shape, but is available 
or convertible, such as raw material, book 
debts, cash, etc. 


Floating Debt. (1) That portion of a 
debt of a corporation or undertaking which 
is not represented by a bond issue. (2) 
General or ordinary indebtedness. 


Floating Liabilities. Amounts which 
are due to others or are about to become due, 
as creditors’ accounts and bills payable. 


Funded Debt. That portion of a debt 
which is represented by a bond issue and 
payable at a distant date. 


General Balance Sheet. A_ Balance 
Sheet by totals, i. e., one which shows the 
financial condition of a company by group 
accounts without regard to detail. 


Good-Will. Good-will represents the 
value attached to a business over and above 
the value of the physical property. 


Hypothecate. To pledge or mortgage. 








The Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting 
in St. Louis, November 2-5. M. B. 
Wallace of the Polytechnic High 
School, St. Joseph, Mo., was elected 
Chairman of the Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Section for next year. Mr. Wallace 
is well qualified for this position and 
he announces that the progressive 
character of these meetings will be 
continued. The next meeting will be 
held in Kansas City. 














20th CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND 


ACCOUNTING 





GENERAL The principles of bookkeeping and accounting are developed 
PLAN through the discussion in the text, short exercises, and} 

practice sets. The teacher may choose one of three methods 
of approach ; that is, he can begin with a study of accounts, the recording 
of transactions in the journal only, or the recording of transactions in the — 
purchases book, sales book, cash book and journal. With this system, the 
subject may be presented by the class plan, individual plan, or a combi- 
nation of both. 


PRACTICE Teachers of bookkeeping are agreed that practice sets are 
SETS essential in order that the student may obtain a thorough a 

understanding of the principles. Some prefer a printed 
memorandum of the transactions, some prefer reproduced business papers 
to represent the transactions, and some prefer to complete the transactions 
through offices. Sets based upon either of these plans are available. 





SPECIAL In addition to the regular sets, there are also provided book 

SETS special sets which may be used for supplementary and  hine. 
review work. The Auto. Accessories, Single Entry and § corde 

Commission sets consist of printed transactions and blank books in which J ™ th 

to record the transactions. Our 20th Century Bank Accounting set may, on 

if desired, be substituted for the Cost Accounting set; or, if preferred, 

it may be used for a special course following the regular course. 


The text is adapted to different length courses so that it is not necessary 
for the student to purchase a larger text than can be completed in the time 
devoted to the subject. We believe that this system is flexible enough to 
be adapted to existing conditions 
and to your ideas of a book- 
keeping course and we shall be 

glad to submit samples for ex- SOUTH-WEST 2 
amination and for comparison 
with any other system. ‘‘20th 309 WES 
Century Bookkeeping’ is NC 
sold on its merits. Cl 
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Reports—Accounts—Books of Original Entry—Vouchers—Transactions 


McKinsey has followed this order in discussing and developing the principles of 
bookkeeping because in the main the nature of the information on the reports determines 
the number and nature of the accounts; the information desired in the accounts deter- 
mines largely the nature of the books of original entry, and in turn the information re- 
corded in the latter determines to a considerable degree the information which appears 
on the vouchers. The procedure followed was chosen because by this method in the study 
of each part of the accounting process the factors which determine its nature can be seen 
and understood. .The course is published in two series as follows: 


{ Volume I—36 Chapters 

SERIES A ) Volume II—36 Chapters 

Volume I—23 Chapters 

Volume I1I1—25 Chapters 

| Volume I1I—24 Chapters 
Each volume of Series A is planned as a year’s work on a double period basis, and 
each volume of Series B is planned as 


SERIES B 
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a year’s work on a single period basis. 


the important points to emphasize are 

4 indicated, there are general comments, 

STREET the questions are answered, and the 

O laboratory material is solved in the 
] . teacher’s manual. 
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ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING 
Questions for Class Discussion 


Explain the meaning of the term ‘‘closing the ledger.” 

Is it necessary to close the ledger? Why? 

When is the ledger closed? 

Name the two methods of closing the ledger. 

What is the purpose of the Profit and Loss account? 

. Why is the account not named “Loss and Gain,” since losses appear on the debit 
side and gains on the credit side? 

7. What is the purpose of the post-closing Trial Balance? 

8.. Why are accounts ruled when the two sides are equal? 

; b Why is it necessary to open an account with Inventory at the close of the fiscal 
period. 

10. Name the five entries usually required in connection with closing the ledger. 

11. If the business had made a profit other than that shown by the. Purchases, Sales 
and Inventory accounts, would a separate entry be required to close this profit into the Profit 
and Loss account? If the profit is credited to a Profit on Sales of Real Estate account, name 
the accounts debited and credited in the closing entry. 

12. A business owned a horse which it used in connection with the delivery of its mer- 
chandise; this horse died and the loss was debited to a “Loss on Dead Horse” account. 
Would a special entry be required to close the balance of this account into the Profit and 
Loss account? Name the accounts debited and credited in this closing entry. 

13. After the ledger is closed, what accounts remain open? 

14 What relation does the credit to the owner’s Capital account after it is;closed have 
to the assets and liabilities shown by the accounts that remain open after the ledger is closed? 

15. Describe the process of closing the ledger by the direct method. 

16. Describe the process of closing the ledger by the journal entry method. 

17. Which method of closing the ledger is considered the better? Why? 

18. Are the debits and credits:equal in each closing entry? Why is this noceemar: 

19. If an account is closed with an incorrect amount, what effect will this have on the 
Trial Balance of the first month of the next fiscal period? 

20. Mention an error in the closing of the ledger which would effect future Trial Bal- 
ances. 

21. Why is the Cash account closed at the close of the fiscal period? 

22. Describe the entry necessary to close the balance of the Inventory account into 
the Purchases account. When should this entry be made? 

23. Is it necessary to close each customer's account and each creditor’s account in 
the ledger at the close of the fiscal period? Give reasons for your answer. 

24. Is it necessary to close the Capital account aiter the net profit or net loss for the 
period has been credited or debited to it? 


25. Why is red ink used for closing the Capital account even though the other accounts 
may be closed by journal entries? 


up Nm 


PRACTICE WORK 


Exercise No. 1 


Record in the purchases, sales, and general journals and the cash book, the following 
transactions performed during the month of October by H. A. Popp, a retail coal dealer: 
Oct. 1. H..A. Popp invested $1,000.00 in the retail coal business. 
3. Bought from the Central Coal Co., Jerseyville, on ten days’ time, $250.00. 
. Enter in the purchases journal as Purchase No. rt and-number succeeding entries in this journal in regular 

order. 

Sold J. C. Miller, City, on account, coal per Sale No. 1, $52.50. 

Bought from Davis Coal Co., Covington, on account, $175.50. 

Paid $10.00 for one month’s telephone service. 

Bought from Jellico Coal Co., Jellico, on fifteen days’ time, $362.75. 

Paid the Central Coal Co. $100.00 on account. 

Received $62.80 for cash sales of coal. 

9. Sold M. B. Wallace, City, on account, coal per Sale No. 2, $30.50. 

0. Paid the Murray Drayage Co. $104.90, freight and drayage bills on coal purchased 
and delivered. 

Received $151.05 for cash sales of coal. 

11. Sold the Central Hotel, City, on account, coal per Sale No. 3, $242.50. 
12. Paid the Central Coal Co. $150.00 in full of account. 
13. ‘Sold J. C. Miller, City, on'account, coal per Sale No. 4, $16.50. 
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15. Paid clerk’s salary for the first half of the month, $40.00. 
Received $122.00 for cash sales of coal. 

16. Received $20.00 from M. B. Wallace on account. 

18. Paid the Donaldson Coal Co. $400.00 for coal delivered today. 

20. Paid the Jellico Coal Co. $150.00 on account. 

The a —_ Co. has allowed us credit for $10.00 overcharge on coal purchased 
on the 6th. 

22.. Received $10.50 from M. B. Wallace in full of account. 

23. Sold the Central Hotel, City, on account, coal per Sale No. 5, $27.50. 

24. Bought from the Davis Coal Co., Covington, on account, $209.38. 

25. Received $135.65 for cash sales of coal. 

26. pee oe Central Hotel credit for $2.50, error in weight of coal sold them on 

the 23 
Sold M. B. Wallace, City, on account, coal per Sale No. 6, $10.00. 

27. Received $200.00 from the Central Hotel to apply on account. 

29. Sold J. C. Miller, City, on account, coal per Sale No. 7, $40.00. 

30. Received $192. 80 for cash sales of coal. 

31. Paid rent, $65.00; clerk’s salary for the latter half of the month, $40.00. 

When the above transactions have been recorded in the four books of original entry, 
prove cash (balance, $834.90) and rule the cash book. Open accounts on a sheet of ledger 
paper with Cash (8), J. C. Miller (7), M. B. Wallace (7), Central Hotel (6), Central Coal 
Co. (6), Davis Coal Co. (6), Jellico Coal Co. (6), H. A. Popp, Capital (8), Sales (12), Pur- 
chases (10), Expense (8), allowing for each account the number of lines indicated; post from 
the books of original entry, and take a Trial Balance of balances. 


Exercise No. 2 


Prepare a Balance Sheet in “account” form and a Statement of Profit and Loss in “‘re- 
port’’ form from the Trial Balance of H. A. Popp, resulting from the above transactions 
(merchandise inventory, $396.54). Close the ledger by the journal entry method. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISE* 


Brighton Ernest began his business course by expending $10.00 for books and other 
supplies. Later, at different intervals, he spent the following amounts for supplies directly 
due to his course of business training: $8.00; $15.00; $17.00. 

He spent a total of 400 hours in study and recitation. He could have earned an aver- 
age of 25 cents an hour for all the time spent in school and study, hence this item enters into 
the cost of his business training. 

After graduation, he worked ten years for an average income of $1200 a year; ten years 
for an average income of $1500 a year; ten years for an average of $2500 a year. 

He estimates that all he earned above an average of $1250 a year for the period of thirty 
years was directly due to his business training. 

Make a statement of Profit and Loss, showing the financial benefit obtained from his 
business education. 

Query No. 1. What per cent. did he earn on his original investment? 

Query No. 2. What other benefits, not directly financial, did he probably receive? 


*This exercise was submitted by C. E. Birch, Supervisor of Public Schools, Lawrence, Kans. In a letter 
to us, Mr. Birgh says: ‘I gave this supplementary problem as a means of arousing a little additional interest 
in the subject. This came just after we had completed the fourth-chapter of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. It may not be a high class accounting problem, but it did have a good effect in several ways. It 
called for a little original thinking, yet was similar enough to the preceding work to make it a suitable exercise. 
The greatest benefit, I think, came from the discussions which grew out of the problem, calling attention to the 
possibilities lying ahead of the earnest business student. The figures cited are not entirely fanciful. The U. S. 
Bureau of Education has issued some of a similar sort, showing that every day spent in school is worth from 
$10.00 to $25.00, due to the increased earning power in after life.’ 


Mr. Birch has furnished us with a solution to the exercise. A copy of this will be mailed to any teacher upon 
request. 
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(] BALANCE SHEET, STATEMENT OF PROFIT 
AND LOSS, AND LEDGER CLOSING 
Announcing the second of a series of four pamphlets containing a 
discussion of the preparation of the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit 
and Loss, and an explanation of the closing of the ledger. The first of 


this series was announced ig the October issue. Sample copies will be 
mailed upon request. Write for pamphlets B-1 and B-2. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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SOLUTION OF ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 
Required Journal Entries 
February 1, 1921 
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Unissued Capital Stock, Common... ............05.55 sus ences ceees 5,500,000 
Authorized Capital Stock, Preferred.................6...0-005: $4,500,000 
Authorized Capital Stock, Common....................-0-055+ 5,500,000 
February 1, 1921 
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Subscription to Capital Stock, Common....................... $2,000 
February 4, 1921 
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I FE PO P42: Sn 700 
February 4, 1921 
Subscription to Capital Stock, Common.....................06.05- $2,000 
Unissued Capital Stock, Common.................000e0 eee eeee $2,000 
February 15, 1921 
EY SEES RR RT ELIE ie SRE | SRST RORE TE SE jae NS paar $ 750,000 
Merchandise: a 
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| ER ee Te cee See oS eee 67,000 
Material and Supplies: 
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8 acl an aii Raa So § a ind ah ie ee SE he cat far eg 37,000 
fk ER A Oe Sep Oe BP ey ae Be 0s Cree Lae 346,000 
Paectory 1... .. 354 beh 35S Cok. 42k. b 013 121,000 
EEE gh a a Ge A IETS Re NE IIE PR AR DEMS Taine, Duala geet Ae 6,274,000 
Unissued Capital Stock, Preferred...............: SEIS GIT OS $4,500,000 
Unissued Capital Stock, Common...................-220--2005 5,498,000 


This is a solution of the accounting problem which appeared in the September number 
of ‘The Balance Sheet.”” It was submitted by Miss Arlene Blakeley of the West High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Z : 

V. E. Knowlton, K. of C. School, Pueblo, Colo.; W. J. Graham, a student in Brown's 
Business College, Ottawa, Ill.; and A. L. Adams of the firm Martin, Cole & Buckley, Certi- 
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fied Public Accountants, Lincoln, Nebr., also submitted correct solutions. Mr. Adams is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska. 

Commendable solutions were received from the following: 

John J. Starner, East High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nassir Odeh, a student in the Actual Business College, Akron, Ohio. 

S. J. Phelan, Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

C. L. Brooke, Heffley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This solution is in accordance with the statement of the problem, as the problem 
states that the books of the company are not to show the appraised valuation placed on the 
real estate, buildings and machinery, by factories, but in one amount only, and this amount 
is to include any expenditure on account of good will. Thus it will be seen that a Good Will 
account is not to be set up. Some of the solutions received had charged the difference be- 
tween the appraised valuation and the actual amount paid to Good Will. This might be 
sound accounting practice, but the problem states that the Plant account is to include the 
expenditure for good will. It is doubtful that the method followed in recording the transactions 
is to be commended, because the plant is placed on the books at an intlated value and the 
amount actually paid for good will is not shown. The book value of the plant being over- 
stated, the annual depreciation will be correspondingly increased. 


PROBLEM IN CORPORATION ACCOUNTING* 


Mr. H. M. Easton and Mr. J. G. Weston have been conducting a general store under 
the firm name of the Excelsior Trading Company. On September 15, they paid $5,000 for 
the option on the building at 156 Market St., Elmira, N. Y. On October 1, they agreed to 
purchase the building, paid $9,000 in cash and placed a first mortgage with the First National 
Bank for $60,000, and a second mortgage with the Commercial Securities Company for’ 
$15,000. At the same time the partners decided to incorporate in order to take care of the 
real estate venture. They formed the Excelsior Realty Company, Incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, with $20,000 divided into 200 shares. The incorporators 
and their shares were as follows: 

Mr. H. M. Easton, 98 shares; Mr. J. G. Weston, 98 shares; Mrs. J. G. Weston, 4 shares. 

The partners turned over their equity in the building and made the following payments 
in full satisfaction of all subscriptions: 

Balance due on building, $7,268; attorney’s fees for effecting the sale, $560; for in- 
— $400; government stamps, $15.00; Henry Smith for appraisal of the building, 

50.00. 
Make entries necessary to open the books of the corporation. 


NOTE: It is suggested that teachers try this problem with advanced students 
and select from the solutions prepared by the students what appears to be the best 
solution and submit it to us for review. The best solution received will be published 
in the January issue. Solutions should reach us not later than December 20: 
Solutions submitted should show the name of the student, the school, and the 
teacher. 








ON TO ST. LOUIS! 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


December 27, 28, 29 and 30 


The railroads in the following Passenger Associations have authorized 
reduced round trip excursion rates of one-and-a-half fare on the certificate 
plan. Issuing dates Dec. 23 to 29, validation Dec. 30, return limit of Jan. 3. 


Southwestern Passenger Association 

Western Passenger Association 

Central Passenger Association 

Trunk Line Passenger Association 

New England Passenger Association 

Southeastern Passenger Association 
Come on in, the going is fine. 











*Submitted by C. J. Terrill, Head of Commercial Department, Albany High School, Albany, N. Y. 
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Teacher’s Meetings 


The South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Huron, S. Dak., on November 21-23. 

The Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association is to hold its annual 
meeting in Portland on December 
28-30. Mary L. Fulkerson, Salem, 
Ore., is President of the Association. 

The Arizona State Teachers’ 
Association meets November 21-23 
in Phoenix. W. C. Wood, Commis- 
sioner of Education of California, is 
to be one of the speakers on the 
program. H. E. Hendrix, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Mesa, Ariz., is 
President of the Association. 

The Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Boise, Nov- 
ember 24-26. C. R. Frazier of Poca- 
tello is President of the Association. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ 


_ Association will hold its annual 


meeting at Springfield, December 
28-30. The Chicago Division will 
meet in Chicago ‘“‘sometime” in De- 
cember. R. C. Moore, Carlinville, 
Ill., is Secretary of the Association. 

The New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its sixty-sev- 
enth annual meeting on December 27- 
29. Information about the program 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
H. J. Neal, Collingswood, or from the 
President, J. J. Unger, Bridgeton. 

The Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association held its annual meeting 
in Indianapolis, October 20-22. The 
Commercial Teachers’ Section met in 
the Athenaen Building on the 2ist 
under the leadership of J. O. Winger, 
Muncie, Ind., High School. Pro- 
fessor J. O. McKinsey, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, spoke at the afternoon 
meeting. M. E. Studebaker, State 
Normal School, Muncie, Ind., was 
elected President and M. W. Grinnell, 
Central High School, Evansville, Ind., 
was elected Vice-President of the 
Commercial Teachers’ Section for the 
coming year. 


F. H. McMul- 
len, who taught in 
the Beardstown, 
Ill., High School 


lat year,is 


teaching commer- J 
cial subjects in the ee 
Steubenville Busi- ’ oh 


ness College, Steubenville, Ohio, this 
year. 


The Platte Valley Commercial 
College, Scottsbluff, Nebr., has added 
two new teachers in the persons of 
Miss Angie Wilson, formerly of the 
Betz Business College, Arkansas City, 
Kans., who will have charge of the 
Stenographic Department, and Mr. 
S. K. Combs, of Hardin, Ky., who 
will have charge of the penmanship 
and accounting work. Prof. M. J. 
Edwards, at one time professor in the 
Department of Business, Montana 
State College, is President of this 
college and reports an excellent en- 
rollment for this year. 


R. A. James, 
formerly with the 
Government {f 
School at Ft. Mc- } 
Pherson, Ga., is 
now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in 
the Georgia School _w 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 


Laurance N. Pease, head of the 
Department of Commerce of the 
Stockton High School, Stockton, Cal- 
if., has been appointed as lecturer in 
accounting in the Extension Division 
of the University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Lewis Layton, 
a graduate of the 
School of Com- , 
merce and Admin- | 
istration, Univer- }| 
sity of Chicago, is 
a new commercial 
teacher in the Uni- : 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 
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W. Clifford 
Van Iderstine, a 
graduate of the 
Northern State 
Normal School, 
Marquette, Mich., 
is now in charge of 

; the commercial 
fork i in the High School, Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

C. G. Davis, formerly with the 
Jamestown Business College, James- 
town, N. Y., is now teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the Scranton 
Business College, Scranton, Pa. 

H. O. Hutchinson, formerly 
High School inspector in Vermont, 
is now Superintendent of Schools at 
Elmira, N. Y. . M. B. Chittenden, 
formerly Superintendent-of Schools at 
Burlington, Vt., succeeds Mr. Hutch- 
inson as State High School inspector. 


Helen A. Holz- 
man, last year a 
commmercial teach- 
er in the High 
School at Tono- 
pah, Nev., is now 
teaching in the 
High School, In- 








dependence, Calif. 

The Spencer Business College 
of New Orleans has recently moved 
into new quarters at 736 Carondelet 
St. L. C. Spencer, President. of the 
School, describes his new home in the 
following manner: ‘18,000 square 
feet on one floor. 18-foot ceilings. 
Perfect ventilation and light. 350 
feet of partitions. Banking fixtures 
of mahogany and glass.’’ Prof. and 


Mrs. L. A. Davidson, formerly of the 
Isadore Newman Manual Training 
School, have been added to the fac- 
ulty this year. 


Helen L. Bid- 
dle is teaching 
commercial _sub- 
jects in the High 
School at Middle- 
port, Ohio. She is 
a graduate of the 
Ohio Northern 
University, Ada, Ohio, with a B. S. 
degree. 
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Charles W. 
Perry, a graduate 
of the Illinois , 
State Normal Uni- | 
versity, is head of 
the Commercial 
Department in the 
High School, New 
Hampton, Ia. Miss Ethel Thein of 
Garnaville, Ia., is also a new*com- 
mercial teacher in this High School. 


Geo. N. Wilson, :of. the Merrill 
Business College, South Norwalk, 
Conn., has recently. been appointed 
City Auditor for the City of Norwalk. 
Mr. Wilson has been teaching book- 
keeping and accounting for a number 
of, years and is undoubtedly ideally 
fitted for the work involved in con- 
nection with the duties of. this office. 
We understand. that this appointment 
does not interfere with Mr. Wilson’s 
present position. 


Elaine G: 
Barker, a gradu- 
ate of the State , 
Normal School, 
Willimantic, 
Conn., is a new 
teacher of commer- 
cial subjects in the = 
High School at Winooski, Vt. 


S. E. Leslie, who has been with 
the Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ky., announces 
the formation of a partnership with 
Mr. Barnett of Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the firm name of Barnett- 
Leslie Company. They plan to en- 
gage in the business of engrossing, 
lettering and designing. They have 
an office in the Spencerian School, 
Euclid Ave. and East 18th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


YoLande L. 
Templeton, a 
graduate of the 
Central Normal j 
College, Danville, 
Ind., is a new com- 
mercial teacher in 
the High School at 
Gillett, Wis. 
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Geant OF Cunmace. UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


The University of Oregon has 
recently completed a new College of 
Commerce Building in which is housed 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion. 


Charlotte 
Robertson, of 
. -Prairieton, _Ind., 
last year with the 
| High School at 
Marshall, Ill., is 
a new commercial 


teacher in the High 
School at Pana, Ill. 


The second annual conference of 
commercial teachers is to be held at 
the Eastern Division of the State 
Normal School, Muncie, Ind., in 
April, 1922. Last year Prof. M. E. 
Studebaker called the first confer- 
ence of commercial teachers of its 
kind that had ever been held in the 
State and the success of the meeting 
was so great that it was voted to 
continue the practice each year. 
Prof. J. O. Winger of the Muncie, 
Ind., High School, is Chairman of 
the coming meeting. He and Prof. 
Studebaker are planning to make the 
conference even more beneficial than 





the first. There will be contests in 
typewriting and possibly also in 
shorthand. 


HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
(Continued from page 10) 
cation than is attained by students 
at the end of the Sophomore year. 
Moreover, the immaturity of students 
at the end of the Sophomore year does 
not permit them, except in rare cases, 
to do justice to a position for which 
the business department cares to 
recommend them. To crowd, ram, 
cram, and try to jam a_ student 
through shorthand and all the neces- 
sary allied subjects, or for that 
matter, through salesmanship, book- 
keeping or any business subject 
within two- years, is worse than 
trying to put the top floor on a 
skyscraper before a foundation is 
laid. A successful graduate of the 
business department must have a 
knowledge of the particular allied 
subjects as economics, commerce, 
history, English, correspondence, and 
soéme mathematics. This is not 








possible in two years. Hence, dis- 
cussion of the short curricula has 
been omitted. ; 
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REPLY TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


In the Sep- 
tember issue of 
“The Balance 
Sheet” there is 
a questionnaire 
submitted by 
Mr. L. S. Au- 

ustin of New 

rleans. I am 
heartily in ac- 
‘cord with his 
idea and am 
submitting to 
you, as you sug- 
gest, answers to 
t h e questions 
jh e has pro- 
pounded. 
| His first 
~ question is, 
“What in your estimation is the most essen- 
tial factor in a bookkeeping course other than 
bookkeeping ?”’ < 
My answer is, “Business Organization 
and Administration.” It is an admitted 
- fact that only a fraction of those who study 
bookkeeping ever use it in actual life. This 
being the case, it is well to vitalize the study 
of the mechanical principles of the subject 
by teaching how these mechanical principles 
are related to the administrative side of busi- 
ness. I have tried this plan with pleasant 
results. 

The second question, ‘What methods 
would you suggest for teaching a student 
you thought lacked the ability to grasp the 
subject?” is more difficult to answer. 

It would depend entirely upon each student 
and no set rule could be given. In any case 
I would make haste slowly and keep the 
student working on the fundamental prin- 
ciples following the psychological idea of 
repercussion. i would suggest that such a 
student be given a thorough course in busi- 
ness arithmetic either before beginning book- 
keeping or concurrently with it. 

The third question, “Could you suggest 
at least three methods, whereby efficiency in 
a bookkeeping course could be obtained?” 
eeeents an unusually difficult proposition. 

© answer this comprehensively would 
necessitate a review of all the principles of 
pedagogy with a subjective and objective 
treatment of the same. 

First, I would suggest interest in the sub- 
ject. To obtain this the student must know 
why he is studyin bookkeeping, its personal 
value to him and its relation to the other 
subjects he is studying. Second, I would 
suggest the utmost clarity in the explana- 
tions of the various steps necessary to build 
up an intelligent idea of the subject. Review 
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these principles any number of times and 
insist on the student getting forms definitely 
in mind. Don’t get the idea that “any old 
form” will do, but select standard forms and 
insist that they are mastered. Third,, I 
would suggest that the student be given 
abundant business practice for in all com- 
mercial work we learn by doing. Make the 
study real and vital. Give the students 
talks on how some business house they all 
know of conducts its business. Explain the 
duties each person in the Bookkeeping De- 
partment performs. Be sure you know 
what you are talking about and insist that 
the student does also. Don’t be a chair 
warmer. Don’t waste valuable time trying 
to find out how much a student knows, as 
Mr. G. G. Hill suggests. Tell them some- 
thing they do not know. 


In answer to the fourth question, “How 
do you stimulate students to greater efforts?” 
I would like to offer the following: Do not 
be too critical. Find some good in the stu- 
dent’s work and criticize by suggesting a 
better way. Don’t have a lot of patent 
“don'ts” but tell the students what they 
can do and help them do it. Inspirational 
talks are a great aid if they are not overdone. 
There are a number of good books to use as 
guides, namely: Holmes on Bir geri inee id x 

illman. on “Personality,”’ and any number 
of biographies of successful business men. 
If the teacher is alive and seeking new ideas 
continuously his personality will be suffi- 
cient stimulus for the greatest efforts. 


RALPH R. RICE. 


Mr. Rice is teaching in the Commer- 
cial Department of the Washington 
Union High School, Centerville, Calif. 
He is a graduate of Heald’s Business 
College, San Francisco, and of the 
University of Redlands with an A. M. 
degree. During the war he was com- 
missioned Ensign in the U. S. Navy. 





AGAIN 


I note a questionnaire on page 23 of the 
September number of ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” 
The answers I am submitting are those that 
seem to apply best in a high school where 
two years of bookkeeping is offered. 


First: ‘What in your estimation is the 
most essential factor in a bookkeeping course 
other than bookkeeping?” Penmanship. 
Without a neat, legible handwriting we lack 
the most capnicial factor of bookkeeping 
itself—accuracy. With penmanship only is 
the student prepared to begin a clear and 
systematic record of transactions. 


Second: “What methods would you sug- 
gest to teach a student you thought lacked 
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the ability to grasp the subject?” Teach 
him (1) to observe; (2) to know differences, 
if it were nothing more than to be able to 
distinguish between journal and ledger paper; 
and (3) to follow directions. Bookkeeping is 
mainly routine work. Every entry is an 
application of the rule of debit and credit. 
I find that the student who is a keen observer 
of transactions, who can distinguish between 
the books and the accounts kept by his 
business, and who is able to follow directions 
in debiting and crediting those accounts, is a 
successful bookkeeper. 


Third: “Could you suggest at least three 
methods, whereby efficiency in a bookkeeping 
course could be obtained?” Yes, (1) Cor- 
relate the subjects of the course; (2) Give 
proper presentation of all correct systems, 
but adopt one system to be used; and (3) 
establish a relation between problems and 
actual practice. In other words, show the 
student where he will use the thing you are 
teaching him to know. 

Fourth: ‘‘How do you stimulate a student 
to greater efforts?” By introducing the same 
factor that stimulates a. business to greater 
efforts—the factor of competition. It may 
be a strife to break an established record, or 
to outdo other members of the class. If 
this is satisfactory, or if the slower members 


‘ of the class have a tendency to get discour- 


aged, give the student an outline of the work 
to be done at or within regular, given inter- 
vals of time. Any student will do better 
work when he knows just how much you 


expect of him. 
IRETT F. FERRIS. 


Mr. Ferris is teaching commercial 
subjects in the High School at Sheridan, 
Mich. He is a graduate of the Alma, 
Mich., High School, and of Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


I have missed several copies of this inter- 
esting little publication of yours for some 
unknown reason. me interested in the 
Accounting Terminology which you started 
to publish in the January number of this 
year. I have the January, March and Sep- 
tember numbers of this year, but the others 
I have failed to receive. 

If it is possible, I would greatly appreciate 
the missing numbers and, if this is not pos- 
sible, I would appreciate the information as 
to the source of the terminology if it is pos- 
sible to secure it elsewhere. 

I am: enclosing the little card which I 
found in the September “Balance ‘Sheet”’ 
filled out as you asked for. I want to lay 
emphasis on the fact that I want very much 
to remain a permanent enjoyer of ‘The 
Balance Sheet” as long as it is published, 
so enter me on your list as a life subscriber. 

L. T. DOBYNS, 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


~ Due to lack of space, we were forced to 
omit the Accounting Terminology in 
the October number. It is continued 
again in this issue and will be continued 
through several issues. 


EXERCISES 


I feel that I have been remiss in not 
voicing our appreciation of ‘“‘The Balance 
Sheet”’ before this. 

We have used the bookkeeping exercises 
and problems given in ‘“The Balance Sheet” 
many times, and made one list of questions 
which followed very closely the questions 
given in some of your previous numbers. 

We are especially interested in journal 
exercises, and we feel that it is time saved to 
us to be able to find these in ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet.’’ For the advanced work you often 
have much better supplementary work than 
we would have time to work out. We are 
particularly interested in journal exercises 
which deal with notes and drafts. We use 
a great many supplementary exercises of 
this sort. : 

I notice on the back cover of “The Bal- 
ance Sheet’’ that you have exercises for 
review, which you will furnish upon request. 
We would be very glad to receive a copy of 
this to use as supplementary work. 

MRS. IRIS H. BUTLER, 
Capital Business College, 
Salem, Ore. 


We believe every bookkeeping teacher 
will be interested in the ‘‘Announce- 
ment”? contained on page 17. The 
exercises therein referred to should be 
useful in connection with the teaching 
of bookkeeping to beginning students, 
or for tests, supplementary work, and 
for review. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


I wish to express my appreciation of your 
publication, ‘‘The Balance Sheet,” which 
has just reached my desk. I read it with a 
great deal of interest and am sure it is meet- 
ing the needs of commercial teachers. 

Copies of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’ were also 
sent to Miss Alice Nigh and Miss Franck, 
both of whom have left Goshen. I thought 
you would like to revise your list. 

MISS MARY BIGGS, 
‘Goshen High School, 
Goshen, Ind. 


Letters such as the above contain 
information which enables us to revise 
our circulation list. We hope other 
teachers will also feel free to advise us 
whenever they note ‘“The Balance Sheet” 
is being incorrectly addressed to them- 
selves or another teacher. ‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet’’ is addressed on an electri- 
cally operated Addressograph from name 
plates, hence it is always addressed the 
same until we are advised of a change 
in the address. 
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To and For All Commercial 
Teachers, Here, There 


and Everywhere 


TRADITION! Ponder over the word and 
its meaning. 
In a few years the 1921 convention of the 
National Commanded Teachers’ Federation, 
which meets in St. Louis, December 27 to 
0, will be tradition. Why not help make it? 
ou have often read of the past and enyied 
the doers of big things. Go back and live 
with the founders and early settlers of 
St. Louis, trace the results of their work 
through the years in the city. Little did 
they dream of the present wonder city of the 
Mississippi Valley being the ideal convention 
place that it is today. First of all, it is al- 
most centrally located, with ample, com- 
fortable accommodations for an almost un- 
limited number of visitors; second, it has 
many public works, places of historic interest 
and excursions on the great “Father of 
Waters” for visitors to enjoy. Would not a 
visit prove beneficial in itself? 
You can, in reality, take part in an important 
event and be a big thing, the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation Convention. 
When that event becomes tradition, you 
with broader, more comprehensive views, 
new progressive ideas in teaching and com- 
mercial work, to say nothing of the personal 
contact with, and the friendship of all the 
“Live Wires’’ in the commercial world, all of 
whom will be present, will appreciate the 
opportunity of which you took advantage. 
e railroads are giving reduced rates and 
the entire city, with its usual spirit of hos- 
pitality, will be ready for you; then, when 
the convention is over, a directory of the 
membership will be published. It means 
tige and cooperation to enjoy the privi- 
ie of having your name in such a directory. 
Cooperation has ever made things go for- 
ward in the right way; your attendance at 
St. Louis this year and your membership in 
the Federation guarantees you our full co- 
ae in every line of commercial activity. 
n you afford to deprive yourself of such 
a great benefit? 
A visit this year will make you an enthusi- 
astic booster for the Federation, and for 
every convention. Write Robert A. Grant, 
ident, National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Odeon Building, St. Louis, Mo., 
or complete information. 
TRADITION will be made. Help make it. 


Yours for Commercial Progress, 
ALLEN B. WILLIAMS 


The above letter was submitted in the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Feder- 
ation Letter Writing Contest by Allen 
B. Williams, a student in the Albu- 
querque Business College, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. Robert A. Grant, President 
of the Federation, has very kindly fur- 
nished us with copies of several letters 
submitted by various students. Space 


prevents our publishing other letters in 
this issue. The publication of this 
letter does not indicate that the contest- 
ant has or has not won a prize, as the 
judges may not reach a final decision 
until shortly before the Federation 
Meeting. It is an indication, however, 
that this is one of the best letters so far 
submitted. 





CATCH THE SPIRIT 
OF PROGRESS 


Make your plans early to attend 
the meeting of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers” Federation in 
St. Louis during the holidays. In 
conjunction with the Federation— 
which includes public and private 
school departments, business and 

_ shorthand round tables—three al- 
lied associations, the Gregg Short- 
hand Federation, the National As- 
sociation of Accredited Commer- 
cial Schools, and the Private Busi- 
ness School Owners’ Association of 
the United States, will also hold 
meetings. Thus, eight sets of 
officers are at work in preparing for 
what promises to be one of the 
largest conferences of commercial 
educators ever held in this country. 

The leading publishers of com- 
mercial textbooks, shorthand and 
accounting systems, and the man- 
ufacturers of modern office appli- 
ances, will exhibit their products. 
These exhibits, entending a city 
block in length, will constitute a 
modern business show of unusual 
interest and value. 

While important problems in 
commercial education will receive 
serious consideration and will be 
discussed by men and women of 
national and international repute, 
the social side will not be neglected. 
There will be dinners, entertain- 
ments, sight-seeing parties, thea- 
tre parties, and dancing for those 
who desire it. 

The Statler Hotel has been se- 
lected as Federation headquarters. 
Complete announcement of the 
various programs will be made in 
early issues of our professional 
magazines. In any event, make 
your plans now to attend the St. 
Louis meeting, December 27, 28, 
29, 30,1921. Unite with the leaders 
of your profession in promoting 
your mutual interests, as well as 
the vital interests of our country, 
through the development of the 
best in commercial education. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, President, 
Nat’! Com’! Teachers’ Federation, 
Odeon Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 6) 


tion, so far as practicable, for and in 
the chosen occupation. 

The first kind of opportunity 
should center in the first and second 
years of high school. To the com- 
mercial teacher, freshmen and soph- 
omores should be chiefly “occupa- 
tional finding’’ cases. The high 
school program should be flexible to 
permit the easy transfer of students, 
for example, from commercial to 
industrial or industrial to commercial 
courses, as the case may be, in order 
that the vocational fitness of the 
individual may be discovered and 
met. The commercial teacher hence 
needs to become a vocational teacher 
in a broad sense, one who can give 
accurate occupational information, 
sympathetic counseling and wise di- 
recting. 

The second kind of opportunity 
should center in the third and fourth 
years of high school when differen- 
tiated commercial courses become 
desirable, the degree of differentiation 
depending upon the size and character 
of the organization. Such differen- 
tiated courses fall into two chief 
groups, office training and _ store 
training (the term ‘“‘store’’ covers 
both retailing and wholesaling). To 
make such courses really worth while 
in an occupational sense, commercial 
teachers will need to keep thoroughly 
conversant with actual business con- 
ditions within their communities. 
To accomplish this result, surveys 
will help to reveal the actual business 
situation only as it is at a given time; 
there is need for a continuous survey 
plan, one that runs current with 
business activities. Instead of a full 
teaching program in the classroom 
each week, some part of the week 
should be definitely assigned to visi- 
tation of business establishments, of 
which definite reports are to be made 
for the profit of all the commercial 
teaching staff. These visitations 
should include not only a follow- 
up of graduates, but a follow-up of all 
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“drop-outs.”’ It is among the ‘‘drop- 
outs” that we can best study our 
shortcomings. They are, in many 
cases, our commercial ‘“hunchbacks,” 

In the realization of the educational 
aim of commercial education, as tied 
up with the other six objectives of 
secondary education, commercial 
teachers should ever remember that, 
above all, they are teachers of coming 
young business men and women, 
rather than teachers of commercial 
subjects; and that how well these 
people are able to participate with 
success in the work-a-day world in 
their chosen lines’ of occupational 
activity, is how well the commercial 
teachers have built. 








PHONOGRAPHY 


(Continued from page 12) 


virtues have root in necessity? So 
economically, the study of phono- 
graphy is a stepping-stone. It has 
a money value. It is the purse for 
him who cannot be sent to college, 
but must send himself. His work in 
the institution—for there is plenty to 
be done there—is a great blessing to 
him, because it brings him into closer 
touch with the businéss end and 
methods of an institution which car- 
ries on its business in a most approved 
manner. It brings the student into 
closer relation with men of affairs, 
men of strong character, and high 
ideals. It is a wise mother or a wise 
father, who would rather place in the 
hands of their boy or girl a dependable 
means of livelihood than a purse too 
full. It matters not whether the 
parents of the boy or girl be rich or 
poor—wealth is not a staple product, 
unless perhaps it has assumed tre- 
mendous proportions. Make the 
child of rich parents independent of a 
heritage of wealth. Make the child 
of poor parents independent of a heri- 
tage of poverty. The result will be 
a socializing process in education as 
well as a rationalizing process. The 
high school pupil should learn a lesson 
of thrift, independence, concentration 
—the lesson of thoroughness. 
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in the advertisement. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desirin 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 

Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 


¢ to purchase 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Well equipped business college in a city of 
20,000 population in the Middle West, No com- 
petition, low rent, priced low and good terms. 
Address, HEK. 


Business College in Western Oil City with cor- 
respondence school as a side line. Owner retiring. 
Address, Nox. 





A business school in a city of more than 20,000. 
No competition. Situat in the Lake States. 
Attendance about 150 yearly. Price very low. 
Owner wants to take —— of opening in 
another business. Address, E 





A business college in a southern city of more 

20,000. Not another business school within 

a hundred miles. Price very low. Owner has 

interests in another state. A —— opening 
for a good school man: Address, No. 40. 





A small business college, located in a central- 
western state, flourishing condition and a money- 
maker, is offered for sale for a limited time. Good 
reason for selling. Address, Central-West. 





A well-established and thoroughly equipped 
business college, located in Central Kentucky 
and surrounded by fine farming district. No 
competition. Well advertised with hundreds of 
successful graduates in good positions. Expenses 
low. Address O. R. 





Business college in an excellent location in 
Washington. This is an absolutely reliable 
school, has no liabilities and enjoys an enviable 
local standing. Will accept bonds or gee securi- 

at — price as readily as cash. 
» Wot. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced teacher of bookkeeping and short- 
hand to operate small business college on com- 
Mission basis, in Iowa town of 12,000. Expenses 
low. Address, No. 10. 





FOR SALE: Dictaphone with twelve- 
way multiple tube for class room work. 
Brand new. reason for selling. 
Price reasonable. Address, ‘‘Dictaphone. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


A position as manager or teacher of book- 
keeping and related subjects in a good business 
college located in the middle west, west or north- 
west. Experien as manager and teacher. 
Best references. Address, Manager. 


Wanted to secure a position as manager of a 
first-class business school. Would consider 
renting or leasing a good school. Have been 
managing a business college, but recently sold, 
7 I am open for a proposition. Address, 





Permanent position wanted with some good 
business school by a business college man of 
fifteen years’ experience. Familiar with all lines 
of business college work. Good penman and 
teacher in any department. Address C. W. 





experienced teacher desires commercial 
position in a Public or Private Institution in 
ddie West or Pacific States. High School, 
Normal, and College graduate. Will sacrifice 
salary if located in a mild climate. Address E. E. 





A well qualified commercial man with four 
years’ experience as a teacher and two years of 
public accounting practice, desires a position in 
a high school or business college, preferably in 
New York State. Address, No. 562. 





I am open for a position as instructor of ac- 
counting on a part-time basis, desiring to locate 
in a city where I can devote some time to public 
practice. Hold a C. P. A. certificate and am a 
college uate. Several years’ experience in 
teaching commercial subjects. Address EE. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy a ying business college sit- 
uated in the central west, west or n west, 
one that will accommodate from 75 to 100 pupils. 
Address, School. 





Wanted: To lease, with the privilege of buy- 
ing, a business college in a city of forty thousand 
Soe. Address, F. C. Andrews, Cambridge, 

io. 
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TEXT SUGGESTIONS 


20th Century Bank Accounting by Osborne Garber. Cloth 
bound. 80 pages. Contains six divisions of work—Banks and 
their Organization, Business of a Bank, the Internal Organi- 
zation of a Bank, Books of Account, Accounts, Statements. 
The practice set consists of a series of transactions supported 
by reproduced business papers and a set of blank books of 
account in which to record the transactions. 


Holmes’ Personality and Salesmanship by Arthur H. Holmes. 
Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to 
The Trend of Business, Getting into Business, The Self-Devel- 
opment of Personality, Buying, Selling and Advertising 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting by J. O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes. Series B in three vol- 
umes. All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank 
books are provided in which to record the transactions. The 
use of vouchers is optional. (See page 15 for more detailed 
description). 


20th Century Touch Typewriting by I. E. Grisso. Cloth 
bound. 153 pages. The student’s progress is on a scientific 
basis aided by finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabula- 
tion and “rough draft” are special subjects treated in this 
text. A graphic record of the student’s speed development is 
provided for. 


Public Accounting and Auditing by J. F Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study 
edition—30 lessons. Planned for use as basic texts on ac- 
countancy with students who have completed a bookkeeping 
course and are familiar with the fundamental principles of 
bookkeeping. The practice work is based on C. P. A. questions 
and problems. The teacher is provided with a handbook for 
each volume containing solutions of all problems. 


Leslie’s Method of Penmanship by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. 
The author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book 


a history of the development and progress of hand writing. 
Published in September, 1921. 


Ross’s Business English. A text designed for a short course 
in Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise 
on essentials, omitting technicalities. 


Peters’ Business Speller. Five thousand words classified ac- 
cording to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication 
and definitions shown. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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